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Jo Anne Ohlhauser left Tues. 
to attend Mount Royal College 
in Calgary. 

——-—-()--—— - 

Myrna Schell left Tuesday to 
take up training in the Holy 
Cross hospital. 

, Ciamadiah ca 

We regret to say Mrs. E. Max- 
well is not very well at her home 
in Carbon. 
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Mr. and Mrs. D. E. Brown oi 
Kimberley, B.C, are visiting at 
the home of Mr. and Mrs. S. J. 
Garrett. 
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Mr. William White celebrated 
his 75th birthday Sunday, Sept. 
4th at his home on his homestead 
entertaining visitors from B.C. 
at a chicken dinner. 
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BO9N—To Mr. and Mrs. R. J 
Aitken on Sept. 4th, a 6 Ib, 13 oz. 
daughter, Marie Elizabeth in 
Three Hills hospital, Both doing 
well. 

——V- —-- 

BORN—To Mr. and Mrs, Hig- 
ginbottom (nee Margaret Sch- 
mierer) a daughter, Susan Lynn 
in the Elnora hospital. A sister 
for Reggie. 
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The Fall meeting of the Uniied 
Church W.A. Sr. Group held their 
first meeting on Wed., Aug. 31. 
Plans were made for the fal! 
work, the main project being the 
bazaar which is being held Sat., 
Nov. 26th. 

eS 

The first meeting of the Home 
and School was held Sept. 8th 
at 8 p.m. in the School Auditor 
ium with president Vern Dresser 
in the chair. The meeting opened 
in the usual manner by singing 
O Canada. Chairman called on 
Mr. Jack Appleyard to read the 
minutes of the last meeting ow- 
ing to the absence of the secro- 
tary, Mrs. M. Fox, who is fil at 


GOOD MILK COW FOR SALE 
—To freshen about Sept. 8th. 6 
years old, $200.00 

-Apply Albert Huether. 
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her home. The chairman made a 
few remarks before his retive- 
ment in regard to being mem- 
bers of a Home and School we 
should set a good example also 
to help all children pupils of the 
C.S.U. to stand up and take their 
part for the benefit of the com- 
munity in general. 

Installation of the following 
officers then took place: 
President................\Leo Trepanier 
Vice-President....Mrs. M. Hanson 
Secretary....Mrs. G.L. McCracken 
Treasurer......Mrs. Jean Pallesen 
Program Committee, Mrs. Irene 
Woods. 


Membership Commiitee, Steve 
Homeniuk. 
Lunch Chairman, Mrs. M. Heek- 
tor. 

Mr. Mueller then offered a 


prayer for guidance, help and 
fellowship of the new. officers 
and members of school and ecm- 
munity for the com-ng year. 

The new president then took 
the chair and asked he be exc.s- 
ed till next meeting as it was 
all new to him, and we had a 
socia evening and little get to 
gether to get acquainted wiih 
the teachers, visitors and new 
members. Mrs. Otto Martin zal- 
led for a vote of thanks to the 
retiring officers, also for a vote of 
confidence in the new officers 
and committees for the coming 
year. 

The new teachers were then 

introduced by Principal Jack Ap- 
pleyard: 
Miss Shirley Wiebe 
Mrs, Deche2nne... 
Miss E. Leonhardt 
Miss Lobbon....Grades four, five 
Miss Nelson........Grades fipe 


Grade One 
BY. Grade Tivo 


Grade Three 


SEPTEMBER 8ih, 1955 


Mr. Arthur Middlesiead, Grace 9 

Mr. Skakun............ Vice Principal 

Mr. Appleyard.......... Principal 
— —O- - 

Miss Laura Maiers and Karl 
Maiers (Manny) were holiday vis- 
itors at the home of their sister 
and brother-in-law, Mr. and Mrs. 
Ted Ohlhauser. 
o—-—— 

The Carbon Gun Club had a 
irap shoot Sept. Ist. 

The foilowing .. cores 
chalked up out of 25.shots: I. W. 
McCracken 24, Ted Schmidt 22, 
Dr. Milne 22, Dale Poxon 22, 
Wray Wright 22,, Dusty Poxor 
21, G. Eslinger 21. 
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Mrs. A, L. Patchett and Miss 
M. Patchett motored from Or- 
mond, B.C. via Dawson City to 
Carbon last week, visiting at the 
acme of Mr. and Mrs. William 
White. They took William White 
to tae Jubilee Celebration at 
Calgary Sept, 6th, motoring back 
by way of the big bend highway 
to Vernon. 

a 

Mrs William Poole has return- 
ed ome after spending the past 
two months at the home of her 
mother at Nanaimo, B.C. Mrs. 
Poole’; mother is 94 years old. 


0- 

Mr. and Mrs. James Hunt 
family were holiday visitors at 
the home of their parents, Mr. 
aud Mrs. Harry Hunt. 


ana 


a 
Miss Bessie Dechenne of Drum 
heller, Miss Frances Decienne o! 
Edmonton and Mr. and Mrs. Dave 
Anderson and children cf ( 
sory were hcliday visitors at tue 


Mr. Podmoroff....Grades 7 & 8 home of Mr. and Mrs, Dechenxe. 
) . . Pi 
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Men, materials... 
| _ and money 


When a business lands an order or a contract, 
it is likely to go to a chartered bank to arrange some 


‘of the financing. It may need bank credit to meet 


payrolls, to buy materials or to cover other 


costs that arise before it is paid. 


That’s why businesses both large and small can 
take on many jobs they would be unable to 


handle if they had to depend entirely on their own 


financial resources... And why, every day 
and in every part of Canada, the chartered banks 


are lending money to producers, manufacturers, 
processors and other commercial customers. 


Commercial loans are only one of many banking 
services available at a branch of a chartered bank. 
' You will find it is a convenient banking 


$1.50 a Year; 5c a Copy 


Mr. and Mrs. S. J. Garrett, Bob 
and Wayne were Banff visitors 
over the holidays. 

Following is the Carbon teach- 
ing staff for the 1955-56 
term: 

Principal John Appleyard, B."d 
Vice-Principal John Skakun 
Grade 9 Arthur Middlestead 
Grades 7, 8... ./Mr, Podmoroff 
Grades 5, 6 ..Miss Nelson 
Grades 4, 5.. Miss Lobbon 
Grade 3 ..Miss E. Leonhardt 
Grade 2.. Mrs. Dechenne 
Grade 1...... Miss Shirley Wiehe 
whe cS ak 

Jimmy Cooper and Doug Bane 
of Banff were holiday visitor; at 
the home of Mr. and Mrs. Jas 
Cooper. 


school 
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Miss Doreen Stone of Calgary 


spent the holiday weekend at 
the home of Mr. and Mrs. Ali 
Fox 
— oO - 
Mr. Alex McCarthy purchased 
the house recently vacated. by 
Dr McFarlane 


WAMTED—?'GH QUALITY 
HOGS 0} 
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If you are going to buy hogs 
buy good ones. Select hogs which 
will produce top quality litters 
The t:me and effort put inio 
hogs can be made into a good 
paying proposition 

Alberta now seils more grade 
C hogs than any province in Can 
ada. TI'ne lowest. producing arca 
in the provicce is an ares in-Cer- 
tral Alberta where several year: 
ato farmers boucht a lard ty 
hog. ‘inis a ven ic 
la rrod of grade ) 

1 the province 


d 


The Maritime provinces aré 
the only area in Canada wheie 
hog quality is not on the decline, 
according to Alex J. Charnetski, 
\lberta’s livestock supervisor. A 
general decline in quality 1s a 
serious matter for the Canadian 
hog industry. In order to pay 
freight and duty prices and stil 
compete on the export market 
Canadian pork products have to 
sell at a premium price. A pren. 
ium price cannot be Cemande 
for anything less than a prem 
ium product. Premium pork pri 
ducts are lean pork preducts 

Both Canadian and U.S. he 
holders will pay a good price fo 
lean pork. B and C grad 
will not produce a product tha! 
will command a top price 

The 
swine breeding stock should be 


selection of addtiona 


done ona basis of quality in kee 
pine with dom and I 
pork requirements. Quantity w 
not save market rd 


ian hog industry but quality wil 


CARD OF THANKS 


We 
and 
cam 


bat 


wish to thank all frie od 


neighbors who so _ ki} 
iid in helping 1 
at our farm 
and Mrs. Elger 


to our 
the. fire 

Mr 
CARD OF THANKS 


I wish to express my sheart!:1t 


thanks to my many friends and 
neig.dors for their many kind 
es in my re I i 


beautiful cards, flovers and 


gifts were very much app 
ed. A very sincere thar! 
1d Mr Milne for t} 
lent professional 
eo ts 


Only a chartered bank offers a full 
range of banking services, including: 


SAVINGS ACCOUNTS 

Keep your money safe; pay 

you steady interest; encous- 

age the habic of thrifr. 

FARM IMPROVEMENT 
LOANS 


TRAVELLERS CHEQUES 


Protect you against theft of 
loss of cash. They are readily 
negotiable anywhere. 


PERSONAL LOANS 


service-centre where you can attend to ee For many worthwhile purposes, To finance your personal needs; 
| ; ee oe adding to progress, efficiency repayment in regular instal- 
all your banking needs, ” and the comfort of farm life. meats from your earnings. 
| 
THE CHARTERED BANKS SERVING YOUR COMMUNITY 


Children become victims 


He grins when spiders spin-- 
they help him in his work 


WINNIPEG.—Spiders work for John Lewis, Winnipeg 
instrument 
agency, reports a Canadian Press story. 


proprietor of a_ scientific 


When a spider spins, Mr. Lewis 
grins, for he uses the spider silk, 
the finest thread available, for 
“cross-hairs” on the scientific and 
surveying instruments he repairs. 
At his workshop his insect em- 
ployees inhabit a row of small 
glass jars. An occasional leaf or 
dead fly helps keep spiders alive 
for a time. 

When the spider’s services are 
required, the eight-legged beauty 
is placed on a tray from which it 
can't escape, After a usually 
lengthy wait, the spider starts 
spinning around rectangular card- 
board frames provided. These 
frames are revolved as the spider 
spins and dangles. 

On callipers 

Short lengths of the web are 
then caught on the ends of cal- 
lipers with shellac; the callipers 
are screwed open to stretch the 
web; and the web is stuck to the 
diaphragm of an army sight or 
levelling and surveying instru- 
ments. 

Precise placing of the next-to- 
invisible gossamer is an extremely 
delicate job which may take up to 
half an hour. Some of the instru- 
ments require two cross-hairs and 
two stadia lines for determining 
distance, 

In most modern instruments the 
lines are usually etched on a glass 
lens. But this means one or more 
lens to cut out light, Thus some 
engineers still prefer spider web. 
Human hair silk or nylon, al- 
though easier to work with, would 
look like hawser line under mag- 
nification of the instruments, Not 
every spider's thread is suitable 
for his work, Mr. Lewis says. Some 
web is too fine and some even 
twists in spirals. 

The best type of spider, he has 
found is the black rose-bush spider. 


Individual threads 
Spider silk is in reality a cable 
composed of many fine, individual 


threads. 

When Mr. Lewis came to Win- 
nipeg in 1948 he was the only man 
in western Canada skilled in 
“spider work,” having learned the 
rare craft in England as an em- 
ployee of a leading manufacturer 
of scientific instruments, 

After the 1950 Manitoba flood, 
skeins of spider web helped build 
greater Winnipeg permanent dik- 
ing system. Mr. Lewis was respon- 
sible for repairing and checking all 
survey instruments used in con- 
structing the dikes. 

Today the spiders are still doing 
their part in keeping western Can- 
ada roads on track,, in developing 
army dial sights and range-finders 
on the target. 


——OCO—_—_—_—_—_— 
TRY AND STOP ME! 


By BENNETT CERF 


At the height of the social sea- 
son in Washington, D.C, Sen. 
Theodore Green of Rhode Island, 
a bachelor still at 86, seemed a bit 
confused by it all, Over cocktails 


at a foreign embassy a writer ask- | 


ed him how many parties he was 
attending that evening. 

“Six,” confessed the senator, and 
pulled out his pocket diary. “Try- 
ing to figure out where you're 
going next?” joshed the writer. 

“Not at all,” replied the senator, 
“I’m trying to figure out where I 


am now!” 


There was an old preacher once, 
according to Henry W. Grady’s 
famous story, “who told some boys 
of the Bible lesson he planned to 
read the next morning. The boys, 
finding the place, glued together 
the connecting pages. The next 
morning he read on the bottom of 
one page, ‘When Noah was 120 
years old he took unto himself a 
wife who was’—then turning the 
page—140 cubits long, 40 cubits 
wide, built of .gopher wood and 
covered with pitch inside and out.” 

“Naturally puzzled, he read it 
again, verified it, then assured his 
audience, ‘My friends, this is the 
first time I ever met this in the 
Bible, but I accept it as an evi- 
dence of the assertion that we are 


fearfully and wonderfully made.” 
* ” ” 


* 


Mrs. Belcheimer warned her 
new maid, “I never waste words. 
If I wiggle my finger, it means 
you are to come to me immedi- 
ately.” 

“Yas'm,” agreed the new maid 
cheerfully, “but if I waggles my 
head back it means I ain't coming. 


repair service and 


Harvest help 
supply keeps 
up with demand 


Manitoba has sufficient local 
help to take care of present harv- 
esting demands, states H. R. Rich- 
ardson, director of Farm Labor 
Service for Manitoba. 

Harvesting in the southern part 
of the province is well advanced 
and requests for harvesters have 
been easily filled. 

Demand for assistance varies 
considerably, he stated, and when 
harvesting gets under way in the 
Hamiota and Shoal Lake areas re- 
quests for harvesters may “liven 
up”. Heavy rains have delayed 
harvesting operations in these 
areas, 

Increased mechanization on prai- 
rie farms is considered to be chief 
reason for cut in demand for harv- 
esters. 

Official demands for farm help 
are originated by the Farm Labor 
Service of the Manitoba depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Requests are 
forwarded to the regional office of 
the National Employment Service 
in Winnipeg and are then relayed 
east. 


“PRETTY PLEASE” “— Yanks’ 
photogenic catcher, Yogi Berra, is 
caught with an angelic expression 
on his face as. his prayers are 
answered with a neat snare of a 


pop foul at New York's Yankee 
Stadium, 


of careless 


safety habits 


REGINA.—The number of children killed to the end of 
July in motor vehicle accidents in Saskatchewan shows @ 
higher percentage than the whole of 1954, J. A. Christie, 
chairman of the highway traffic board said recently. 


Rust damage 
less this year 


Reporting on the rust situation 
at July 7, the Winnipeg Rust Lab- 
oratory, Canada department of 
Agriculture, says that although 
the 1955 crop was planted as late 
as in 1954 there is a notable dif- 
ference between the rust situation 
now and that which prevailed at 
a corresponding time last year, 

A year ago, both leaf rust and 
stem rust were developing rapidly 
throughout central Saskatchewan 
from the American. boundary to 
Battleford because of the large 
quantity of spores brought to that 
area by the persistent south winds 
in the first week of June, This 
year the first considerable spore 
supply appeared even earlier than 
last year but was deposited princi- 
pally in Manitoba, where the 
varietal situation is much more 
favorable than last year owing to 
the wide cultivation of resistant 
cereals such as Selkirk wheat and 
Rodney oats. 

This statement should not be 


taken to imply that there will be 
no rust damage this year. 


ELLIS ISLAND TO PLAY NEW ROLE ? 
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Historic isle, once gateway for immigrants, 


may house 


By Leonard J. Snyder 
(CPC Correspondent) 


NEW YORK.—Ellis island may 
soon be turned over to New York 
city for the use of homeless 
alcoholics. 

The federal government, which 
has been seeking to dispose of the 
historic island as surplus property, 
is considering making a gift of it 
to help New York regain many of 
its once respectable citizens. 

The problem of New York's 
“hopeless” has plagued city offi- 
cials for years, They are not 
proud of the fact that the Bow- 
ery, where “broken’’ men spend 
long days and nights in flop 
houses, doorways and alleys, has 
become a sightseers’ mecca. 

Many of today’s Bowery drunks 
were once looked up to by their 
families and communities, How- 
ever, that was before they lost 
themselves to the agony of the 
present life, Perhaps liquor was) 
not the root cause of their piight, | 
but it certainly aggravated it. | 

Chronic drunks are considered 
to be hospital cases, However, 
there is not enough space to ac-| 
commodate them in the city’s in-| 


New York's homeless 


want it to put to still other use, 

Since it was abandoned by the 
immigration and naturalization 
service, the island has taken on 
the appearance of a ghost town. 
It stands today amid an air of 
great stillness while around it 
mustles one of the world’s great 
ports, 

These days the island's inhabi- 
tants are the caretakers. They're 
well acquainted with its history. 
Twenty million immigrants pas- 
sed through the island's dormi- 
torles and other buildings since 
its opening in 1892. 

The vast administration build- 
ing and array of facilities are now 
going to waste, New York authori- 
ties, however, figure it will be 
cheap to modernize them at a cost 
of $300,000—cheap because they} 
will play such an important role 
in salvaging “lost’’ lives. 

The island was long looked | 
upon in the past as a doorstep) 
to the new world. So it will be to 
those who enter as alcoholics and 
leave as responsible human 
beings, able to face life with new} 
strength and dignity. 


The famed island originally con- 


alcoholics 


island was used, and at various 
times after that it became known 
as Gull, Kiosh, and Government 
island, 

Early in the 1800's, it came into 
the possession of a New Jersey 
farmer by the name of Samuel 
Ellis, who gave it his name, It’s 
been known as Ellis island ever 
since, 

In 1808 New York state, which 
had in the meantime obtained pos- 
session of the island, ceded it to 
the federal government for $10,- 
000. In the following years the 
island was used as a powder mag- 
azine and arsenal, and later as 
the site of old Fort Gibson, a 
part of the defence of the port of 
New York, 


In the years between the time 
the island passed into the hands 
of the federal government and its 
being made into an immigration 
station, the government built it up 
to its present size of nearly 30 


| acres, 


This was accomplished princi- 


|pally with the ballast from visit- 


ing ships arriving in New York 
harbor from all over the world. 
Built of the soil of many lands 


stitutions. If the island is trans-|sisted of three islands of an acre| from which the United States has 


ferred to the city, the 4,000 alco-|each. They were barely visible|drawn its citizens, Ellis island} 
|holics expected to inhabit it will) above the tide between Bedloe’s stands today as the outward 
be given the best medical cars. | island — where the Statue of Lib-| symbol of the spiritual ‘ntegration 


The island will not be used as a/erty stands to the south—and the df the people who through the 


penal colony, | 


Since the island was abandoned | 
last year as an immigration sta-| 
tion, a score of proposals have} 


been made about its future, There | joying a day's outing, Later it|as “lost men” but as souls useful 
| were those who sought to convert | 


it into a Hall of Fame for foreign- 


New York-New Jersey shore, | 

The main island was known as| 
Oyster island, It served as picnic 
grounds for Dutch Families en-| 


was called Bucking island, 


In 1765, after a pirate was 


years have built the nation. 

New Yorkers want to keep it | 
that way, The city fathers du not| 
look upon the Bowery alcoholics} 


to society once given the blessing 
of mental, physical and inspria- 


born Americans and some who hanged there, the name of Gibbet| tional care. 
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Ellis Island, where millions of Europe's downtrodden found the gateway to a new world 


To the end of July, five Saskate 
chewan children, under 15 years of 
age, had lost their lives in motor 
vehicle accidents, or over 10 per- 
cent of all traffic fatalities report+ 
ed in the province, 

During 1954, Mr, Christie said, 
only eight percent of the year's 
traffic fatalities were children un- 
der 15 years of age, and 9.4 pere 
cent of those injured were in the 
same category. 

High toll 


“This is an unnecessary high 
toll, and both parents and motors 
ists should put forth an extra ef- 
fort to protect childrens’ lives and 
welfare,” Mr. Christie said. 

“Traffic safety habits are a re- 
sponsibility of parents, a grave re- 
sponsibility which they are some- 
times inclined to overlook. Many 
fathers go through red lights, 
weave in and out of traffic and 
ignore other safe driving rules 
while their own children are riding 


with them,” the traffic board 
chairman said. 
Many mothers jaywalk, beat 


lights and disobey good safety pre- 
cautions while accompanied by 
their children, he added, yet these 
parents scold their children for 
doing the same things, Parents 
should inventory their own safety 
habits and make sure that they 
are setting good examples for 
their children, 

Motorists, in turn, must always 
keep a wary eye for the sudden 
and often unpredictable action of 
children, It just takes seconds for 
an accident involving children to 
take place. A child suddenly looms 
up from nowhere, there is a 
screech of brakes, and another 
casualty is added to the growing 
figure. 

“School will commence shortly 
for another term, and many 
youngsters will be attending class- 
es for the first time,” Mr, Christie 
said. “We can make sure that 
these children grow to adulthood, 
by parents’ good safety examples, 
and a little extra care shown by 
all motorists throughout the prove 
ince.” 


Earliest moose 
hunting season 
in Saskatchewan 


REGINA. — One of the earliest 
moose hunting seasons on record 
in Saskatchewan's northern Cum- 
berland area was announced re- 
cently by E. L, Paynter, provin- 
cial game commissioner, 

The opening, authorized by or- 
der-in-council, is scheduled for 
September 19 to October 8, and 
was called for because of a high 
moose population in the area. 

At the same time, Mr. Paynter 
also announced that for the first 


| time since 1943, non-residents will 


be allowed to hunt moose, Cum- 
berland is some 150 miles north- 
east of Prince Albert. 


“Usually, the moose hunting 


season is late in November, but 
because travelling is very difficult 
}in the area during the normal 
hunting period, it was decided to 
have an early season,” he said. 


Until the 1953-54 period, there 
was no open season on moose, for 
a number of years, and as a result, 
the moose population in isolated 
areas became more plentiful. Sas- 
katchewan residents were allowed 
to hunt then, 

Under the new order, residents 
of Saskatchewan, those of other 
parts of Canada dnd non-resident 
aliens will be allowed to hunt in 
the Cumberland area, 


Mr. Paynter stated that all 
hunters are required to use the 
services of a registered guide who 
lives in the Cumberland area, and 
that anyone interested in hunting 


moose should contact the Northern 


Administrator at the Prince Al- 
bert office of the department of 
Natural Resources in regard to 


arranging for guides and accom- 
modation, 

As there are no roads into the 
area, hunting parties have to go 
in either by air or water. There 
is regular barge transportation in- 
to the area from The Pas. Flying 
can be arranged for by those in- 
terested from The Pas or Prince 
Albert, 


Although only iron, nickel and 
cobalt have marked magnetia 
properties, among the pure metals, 
some alloys of other metals also 
are magnetic, ait 


Another 
obstacle 
cleared 


COPENHAGEN— Would-be 
explorers of the moon were 
-assured that neither their 
space ship nor the surface of 
the moon would be too “hot” 
from cosmic-ray bombardment 
for such a venture, reports 
Associated Press. 

This Was the word from an 
American space scientist, Dr. S. F. 
Singer of the University of Mary- 
land, one of the world’s pioneers 
in artificial satellite research. 

Taking some of the starch out 
of theories that the barrages of 
the mysterious ray “bullets” of 
the cosmos might make flight im- 
possible, Singer told the meeting 
of, the International Astronautical 
Federation here that: 

1, The particular type of radio- 
activity that cosmic-ray bombard- 
ment would “induce” in the hull of 
@ space ship or on the moon's 
surface would be too small in 
amount to cause any damage to 
the human body. 

Shields possible 

2. “Primary” cosmic rays them- 
selves might have serious effects 
on man, but “shields” conta‘ning 
such materials as kerosene, paraf- 
fin or even water might give ef- 
fective protection against them. 

-Dr. Singer also read a paper 
prepared by Dr. R. Tousey of the 
United States Naval Research La- 
boratory on the best time and 
ways to see an artificial satellite 
of the type the White House an- 
nounced last week would be 
launched in 1957-58. 

For all practical purposes, the 
report said, such a satellite would 
be visible only 14% hours out of 
the 24—about 45 minutes after 
sunset and for the same period 
before sunrise. 

During the day the sky's bright- 
ness would outshine it. During the 
night, as it passed overhead, it 
would be in the earth's shadow. 
Binoculars best 

It could be spotted in the day- 
time with a powerful telescope, 
but, until its ortat was exactly 
computed so the telescope could 
“trail” it, it would be visible to a 
stationary telescope’s eye only for 
three-sixteenths of a second at a 
time as it whizzed past. 

Ordinary binoculars would be a 
better bet at first: it would take 
the satellite five seconds to pass 
their field of view. 
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Simplicity, with a 


Sophisticated choice 


ae 5 a 
touch of luxury, typifies these 
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Sor after-five. dates 


chic cocktail dresses. The sapphire blue silk taf- 


feta model, left, has the new full gondolier skirt to complement the narrow bodice and novel neck- 
line, Black silk brocade, a glamorous relief from summer pastels, makes a charming after-five frock, 
right, Small sleeves, elongated bodice and shirred skirt add to the simple but sophisticated effect. 
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YOUNG AND OLD 
When ali the world is young, lad, 
And all the trees are green; 

And every goose a swan, lad, 
And every lass a queen; 
Then hey for boot and horse, lad, 
And round the world away; 
Young blood must have its 
course, lad, 
And every dog his day. 
When all the world is old, lad, 
And all the trees are brown; 
And all the sport is stale, lad, 
And all the wheels run down; 
Creep home and take your place 
there, 
The spent and maimed among; 
God grant you find one face there, 
You loved when all was young. 
—Charles Kingsley 
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MECHANICAL 


BIRD SCARERS 


Blackbirds and grackles look upon a corn field as a particularly 


tasty morsel and 
of the ears and may remove as 


very short order can damage over 90 percent 


much as a quarter of the crop. 


And they are very hard to scare away, as tests at the Central Experi- 
mental Farm, Ottawa, have shown. 

A carbide exploder was tested which consisted of a gas generat- 
ing unit that combines calcium carbide and water to produce acety- 
lene gas, after the style of the headlights once used on automobiles 
and bicycles, The gas is mixed with air and creates an explosive 
mixture in an explosion chamber. In turn a pilot light ignites the gas 
and causes a report similar to that of a shotgun. The explosions 
may occur as frequently as twice a minute under ideal conditions. 

Two exploders were used in the Farm tests in a two-acre block 
of ear corn and reduced the damage from 20 percent to six percent. 

However, it cost approximately 75 cents per day to operate the 
units and in this particular test the value of the crop saved did not 
equal the cost of operating the exploders. 

It was also found that while excellent protection was obtained 


for a couple of weeks or so, the birds soon became accustomed to | A 


the noise and were then more difficult to scare. The occasional use 
of a shot gun to supplement the exploders might increase the effec- 


tiveness of the units as bird scarers. , 
The conclusion reached is that while carbide exploders afford|W4tched by scientists for wool or 


some protection they are not a complete answer to the problem of 


scaring birds. 
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park?” 
The farm, 1,200-well manicured 
acres of land, all within the 


capital's city limits, is possibly 
the best-kept farm in Canada. 
You can find there almost every- 
thing that grows in Canadian soil. 

It's the showplace that costs 
about $2,500,000 a year to operate 
but where experiments yield mil- 
lions of dollars to the country’s 


farmers in better farming 
methods. 
From its soil have come such 


developments as Marquis wheat, a 
hardy, rust-resistant strain which 
experts say has more than paid 
for the 70 years the farm has 
been in existence. Newer, stronger 
strains, such as Selkirk wheat, 
have since developed to produce 
still better crops. 

But if the farm looks like a 
Garden of Eden, with its hundreds 
of flower beds, trees, shrubs and 
plants—and tagged with markers 
for the benefit of visitors—it also 
is something of a zoo, 

An ordinary-looking lawn may 
turn out to be an experiment in a 
new type of millet or the method 
of seeding and growing grass. 
| Under eyes of experts 
frisky young lamb or calf 
might amuse the children, but 
actually the animals are being 


meat yield. 
| The Central Experimental Farm 


Canada's central experimental 
farm is source of wealth 


This is the time of year when visitors to Canada's Central 
Experimental Farm in Otaawa ask: 


“Is this a farm or a 


is the headquarters for a system 
unlike any other in North 
America. 

It includes 32 other experi- 
mental farms across Canada, two 
forest nursery stations, 3Z experi- 
mental sub-stations and some 200 
illustration stations. The latter are 
private farms where new agricul- 
tural methods filter down to the 
grassroots—the farmers for whom 
the work is done. 

Some of the fruits and vege- 
tables grown on the farm are sold 
to wholesalers at the going 
market price. Livestock not suit- 
able for breeding purposes is sent 
to the packing houses. The grain 
produced on the farm is fei to 
the livestock, including more than 
25 horses, 300 head of cattle, 650 
sheep, 450 pigs and 5,000 poultry. 

Each year, farm workers plant 
between 10,000 and 12,000 tulip 
bulbs in the farm's ornamental 
gardens and 50,000 more along the 
city’s Island Park drive which cuts 
across the farm and one of the 
most select residential districts in 
the capital, 

Farm officials say the most 
popular souvenir objects are the 
tags on shrubs and trees, Some 
of the shrubs are over 70 years 
old—older than the farm itself. 
They were transplanted there in 
the early years of the farm. 


Macaroni Teams With Mushrooms for a Tasty Picnic Treat 


BY DOROTHY MADDOX 


HEARTY salad that travels well always makes a picnic more 
pleasant, This macaroni-mushroom salad is almost a balanced 
geal in itself. Serve it. with grilled frankfurters, warm buttered 
trankfurter rolls and chilled fruit drinks and you have a gala mea] 
to relish under the distant trees, or In your own back yard on a 


{warm summer. night. 


Macaroni-Mushroom Salad (4 te 6 servings) 
_ Four ounces elbow macaroni, 3-ounce can sliced, broiled mush- 
rooms; % cup well-seasoned French dressing, % cup mayonnaise, 
'1 tablespoon lemon juice, 1 teaspoon prepared mustard, % teaspoon 
salt, 2 cups celery, sliced diagonally, 1 cup unpeeled, sliced, cucum- 
iber wedges; 1 cup sliced radishes. 
Cook 


ing and mix thoroughly. 


Cover and chill for several hours, turning ingredients occasion- 


Just before 
together. 


serving, add crisp vegetables and toss salad lightly 


Grilled Frankfurters 


Eight frankfurters (about one pound), 2 teaspoons kitchen bou- 
quet, 8 frankfurter rolls, heated. 

Score frankfurters lightly in a spiral from end to end. Brusn all 
over with kitchen bouquet. Place on grill about 3 inches from mod- 
erate heat. Let broil from 6 to 6 minutes. Turn and broil on second 
side about 3 to 5 minutes longer. Serve immediately in heated roll. 


| 
| 


moonlight 
planned 


_ LONDON—After man-made 

‘moons’’ comes man-made 
“moonlight,” reports Reuters, 

Within a week of President Eig- 
enhower'’s announcement of plans 
to send up an artificial earth satel- 
lite, British space scientists dis- 
closed plans for the release of 
huge clouds of yellow glowing 
vapor from rockets high in the 
stratosphere. 

The first such test will prob- 
ably be made in the United States 
soon, declared Prof. D. R. Bates 
of Queen’s University, Belfast, 
with British scientists following 
suit soon after. At twilight, he 
said, it should “produce as much 
light as the full moon.” 


Bates was elaborating on a 
British rocket research program 
for the next two years outlined 
today by the Royal Society, Brit- 
ain’s leading scientific organiza- 
tion, 

This envisages the firing of 
rockets carrying 100 pounds of 
instruments to a height of 120 
miles. Though this is only half the 
altitude already reached by 
American two-stage rockets, it 
marks Britain’s largest venture to 
date into outer space investiga- 
tion. 

WIH use sodium 


Bates, one of the program's 
planners, said the purpose of the 
generation of artificial “moon- 
light” will be to gain vital data 
on winds, temperatures and chemi- 
cal reactions at extreme heights. 

The light will be produced by 
the release of sodium vapor —~ 
widely used for street lighting—~ 
about 60 miles above the ground, 
Minute quantities of sodium al- 
ready present in the upper atmos- 
phere are responsible for much of 
the light in the sky, Bates said. 

Just a few pounds of sodium 
would be sufficient to create a 
“most spectacular” effect, rival- 
ling the full harvest moon, he 
declared. 


Dairy foods 
supplied for 
Scout Jamboree 


When more than 11,000 Boy 
Scouts gather at Niagara-on-the- 
Lake for the World Jamboree, 
August 18-28, they will consume 
approximately 150 tons of dairy 
foods, according to Dairy Farmer 
of Canada. In fact, one-third of 
all the food provided at meals for 
the scouts will be Canadian dairy 
foods, part of which has been made 
possible by the direct grant of 
Canadian dairy producers and op- 
erators. 

When it became apparent that 
there might not be enough but- 
ter to go around, various segments 
of the dairy industry rectified the 
deficiency. 

Dairy organizations participat- 
ing were: The Alberta Dairymen's 
Assoc., The Saskatchewan Dairy 
Assoc., Dairy Manufacturers As- 
soc. of Manitoba, La Co-operative 
Federee de Quebec, The Co-opera- 
tive Agricole de Granby, The On- 
tario Creamery Assoc., The On- 
tario Cheese Producers’ Market- 
ing Board, The Ontario Concen- 
trated Milk Producers’ Marketing 
Board, the Ontario Cream Produc- 
ers’ Marketing Board, The Ontario 
Whole Milk Producers’ League. 

The basic menus for the scouts 
will use the following amounts of 
dairy foods: butter 17,000 Ibs.) 
package cheese, 2,000 Ibs.; grated 
cheese, 3,000 Ibs.; milk 110,000 
qts., and 50,000 half pints; ice 
cream, 937 pounds, It is anticipat- 
ed that much greater quantities of 
ice cream, whole milk and choco- 
late milk will be consumed by the 
scouts at the canteens. 


Helicopter stretcher 


A new type of stretcher which 
can be drawn up to the side of a 
helicopter, has canvas sides which 
protect the patient while the ma- 
chine is in flight, yet allows the 
medical officer in the machine to 
treat the patient, has been de- 
veloped by the Royal Navy al the 
Royal Naval Air Service Station 
at Ford, Sussex. Trials of the 
new stretcher have already taken 
place It resembles a lidless can- 
vas box based on a normal 
stretcher frame which can be 
hoisted from the ground or deck 
of a ship to enable the patient te 
be transported elsewhere, 
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Prairie cadets at marching out parade 
hiahly commended by Lieut.-Governor 


. \ 


; 


; 
i 
i 
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MOUNTED ESCORT FOR THE LIEUTENANT-GOVERNOR — Ten Cadets, riding the camy,’s 
recreational riding horses and bearing lances, swept down the road to the Dundurn Cadet Cainp 
reviewing stand in front of the staff car. The cadets, nine of them from Winnipeg and one from 
Unity, Sask., were specially trained for the escort by an ex-cavalryman, 


Upwards of 800 cadets from various points in Prairie Command—Saskatchewan, Mani- 
toba and northwestern Ontario—ranging in age from 15 to 18 years, were highly com- 
mended at Dundurn Cadet Camp August 18,by His Honor W. J. 
governor of Saskatchewan, for their ‘uniformity or response, much more apparent than in 
previous years.’ The lieutenant-governor was inspecting officer for the third successive 
year at an impressive marching out parade which marked completion of an intensive seven 
week course for the cadets. Cadet C. J. Hindle of Indian Head, Sask., was the efficient 


Machines 
mark exams 


Two sets of electronic de- 
vices one for marking exams 
and the other for printing re- 
sults, are allowing the pro- 
vincial department of Educa- 
tion to give quicker, more ef- 
ficient service to Alberta 
school children in issuing re- 
sults and diplomas. 

The ‘smooth-running ‘machines 
will enable approximately. 18,000 
grade 10 and 11 students and 14,- 
000 grade nine students to get 
their results from two to four 
weeks earlier than usual. 

Formerly these groups had to 
wait until late August, but now 
grade 10 and 11 students will re- 
ceive results shortly after the first 


week of July, and grade nine stu- 


dents three weeks later. 


The mechanical marking o§ cer- | 


tain sections of grade 12 papers 


will speed up issuing of results for | 


this group as well. 


Students writing certain factual, 
sections of the multiple choice type | 
depart- | 


in grade nine and 12 
mentals do questions by blacking 
out numbers of their choice with 
the special electrographic pencils. 


The papers are marked by insert-| 


ing them into a machine, which 
holds the “key” to the right an- 


swer and registers each student's) 


score on an indicator. 

The marking machine cannot 
handle questions of the essay type, 
where such intangibles as opinion, 
presentation, and style 
dealt with. These still 
done by markers, In the mechan- 
ical factual side of an exam, how- 
ever, the machine out ‘does mark- 
ers both in accuracy and speed. 
It marks part of five grade 12 
papers, two complete grade nine 
papers, and parts of two other 
grade nine papers, and goes 
through a minimum of 10,000 an- 
swer sheets a day. 

The use of machine marking be- 
gan about seven years ago, while 
results machines are in operation 
for the first time this year. A rap- 
id post-war increase in Alberta's 
school population has presented a 
huge stumbling block to swift and 
accurate marking and issuing of 
results, without mechanical aid. 


Dollar a pound 


on the hoof 

RIVER SIOUX, Iowa. — Myron 
Hoff, 56, isn’t sparing the calories 
these days because he’s worth his 
weight in silver. 

Hoff won the prize in a nation- 
wide livestock judging contest for 
feed dealers and will receive a 
silver dollar for every ounce he 
registers at an official weighing-in 
at Chicago. 

His current 


weight of 177 


pounds is worth about $2,800. 


must be | 
must be! 


parade officer. 

The Lieutenant-Governor, ag- 
‘companied by Brigadier H. W. 
| Love, camp commandant and mili- 
tary area commander, was escort- 
ed into the camp and to the salut- 
ing stand by a mounted escort of 
| 10 cadet-lancers, mounted on hors- 
jes purchased for cadet recreation 
}out of the profits of their own 
canteen, 


Outstanding cadets 

Following the ceremonial in- 
| spection and march past, His Hon- 
jor presented awards to outstand- 
jing cadets in camp. Best cadet 
was Nicholas Prokopchuk of 
Dauphin, Manitoba, who received 
an award of $50. Best cadets in 
each company, each of whom re- 
ceived an award of $25, were Brian 
Friebel of Grenfell, Sask.; C. J 
Hindle of Indian Head, Sask.; 
Kenneth Young, St. 3oniface, 
Man.; A. R. Murray and Michael 
Peter of Regina; Kenneth Inaba 
of Fort William, Ont., and Mindy 
Swanson of Selkirk, Manitoba. 


Declaring it was the third occa- 
| sion on which he had been afford- 
ed the privilege of officiating at 
the marching out parade, the lieu- 
tenant-governor warmly congratu- 
| lated the cadets on their “splendid 
turn-out, drill and marching abil- 
ity and general conduct.” He said 
he felt they would go home “bet- 
ter young men” as a result of the 
training they had received at ca- 
det camp. 

is the price of security “even 
though the world is technically at 
; peace,” His Honor said it was 
gratifying to see such a splendid 
turnout of young men “who evi- 


tions of their forebears,” 

In congratulating the officers 
and staff at Dundurn, His Honor 
said he was struck by the uniform- 
ity of response to commands, 
“much more apparent than in 
previous years.” 

Tribute to pioneers 

He concluded by paying tribute 
to the Golden Jubilee pioneers who, 
“in playing such a vital role in 
the development of their province 
had set a standard of courage 
which undoubtedly was being 
maintained by such boys as these 
|taking part in this parade.” The 
| RCAF station band from Saska- 
toon provided music for the parade, 
+ After luncheon the cadets stag- 
ed a display of driving technique, 
and mock attack and counter-at- 
| tack, A tea at the cadet wing mess 
concluded the program for the day. 

Courses offered for the cadets 
include signalling, driving and 
mechanics, basic military training, 
instruction and rifle coaching, and 
| senior leadership, One week of the 
camp is spent under canvas, pro- 
viding a break from the normal 
training, as well as life under field 
conditions. For taking the seven 
weeks course, the boys are each 
|given a bonus of $100, Brigadier 
| Love was commander of the cadet 
camp with Major R. C. Graves, 
Winnipeg, officer commanding the 
}cadet wing. 

Lt. Col. P. C. Jardine of Regina, 


J. | 


dently were carrying on the tradi-} 


ane 


Patterson, lieutenant- 


| the 


Thought, effort 
can result in 
much beauty 


August to early October is bulb 


planting time, advise horticultur- | 


ists at the Beaverlodge Experi- 
mental Farm, A little thought and 
effort during this period can re- 
sult in a harvest of beauty through 
the spring and summer months. 
Particularly attractive are the 
early blooms—the bright blue 
squills, the yellow fritillaries and 
multi-colored tulips. Then 
come the lilies in all their varied 


‘forms and shades. For those who 


| sand 
| planted. 


was camp deputy commandgy; Lt. | 
|Col. J. S. M. Allely, Saskatoon, | 
officer commanding tented camp,' 
and Major F. E. Kendrick, depart- | 
;ment of National Defence, Regina, 
yadministration officer. 


Stray pup 

top dog 
NEW DELHI.—A stray puppy 
|from a Nepalese village has quali- 
fied for the title of the world’s 
“top dog” by climbing to 22,000 
feet with the French expedition to 
|Makalu this year. 

Another village mongrel 
accompanied an expedition up to 
| 20,000 feet on the black peal in 
the Indian Himalayas. 

These are the highest points 
| known to have been reached by | 
j}any animal, Even the legencary 
|Abominable Snowman’s_ tracks 
have only been seen up to i8,000 
feet on Everest, although birds | 
|have been seen higher. | 
|. The Makalu dog, a long-legged 
black puppy, attached itself to the 
|French climbers at the last vil- 
lage before they reached the 
mountain, From then on, it moved 
and lived with the climbers, grow- | 
ing fat on the expedition's scraps} 
and climbing with the team over 
snow and ice up to Camp ?II at 
21,000 feet. The French leader, 
| Jean Franco, said that it jumped 
over crevasses with ease and at 
| 21,000 feet its breathing seemed 
|normal, 

A party 
muese students who 
|20,956-foot Black peak had a 
similar experience with a stray 
| dog. Jack Gibson, a British school- 
|master who led the expedition, 
said that the dog attached itself 
to the expedition at Chakrata, the 


| 


of Indian and Bur- 
climbed the 


later | 


|last roadhead on the trek to the, 


mountain. 


Dynamite is detonated by per- 
| cussion. 


y 


ROADSIDE NAP—On 


Exercise Antelope, a 45-mile route m 


| special 
lat Beaverlodge 


have had trouble 
suggestion might 


A friable well-drained soil is re- 


raising lilies a 
be welcome. 


{quired by these plants, the horti- 
jculturists say. The cold clay sub- 


soil of the Peace River region 
not conductive to their comfort. A 
cultural method employed 
involves replace- 
ment of this subsoil, 


1s 


A trench 18 inches deep and 
1/18 inches wide is dug and the 
|bottom of the trench filled with 


a mixture of equal parts of top- 


| Soil, sand and peat. The trench is 
| filled to within two inches of the 


required level of planting, then 
covered with a two-inch layer of 
in which the bulbs 
The remainder of 
trench is then filled with soil 
ture similar to that in the 
tom of the trench. 

Many lilies can be grown 
cessfully in the Peace River 
gion and the grower need by no 
means limit himself to the 
handy, Choice varieties are now 
available that will repay the little 
care required, 

A useful guide is the circular 
“Recommended Herbaceous Peren- 
nials’ obtainable from the Experi- 
mental Farm at _ Beaverlodge. 
Based on extensive tests, this cir- 
cular contains a valuable list of 
bulbs and other perennials well 


; Suited to conditions of the Peace 
River country. 


Strictly Fresh 


Fellow across the desk from us 
says he’s willing to make a great 
sacrifice to further the earth-satel- 
lite program, Wants to send his 
mother-in-law along as the first 
passenger into space. 
* 


* * 


With the knowledge that the 
earth-satellite program has caused 
men of all nations to fix their eyes 


on the stars comes the pleasing 
thought that they'll have a lot less 
time to eye the borders of each 
other’s countries. 
* 
The earth-satellite program is 
an all-stars game in which the 
scientists come to bat. 
* 


* * 


* ® 


Russians say they hope to build 
a satellite station which will 
carry human beings. This shows 
that the Kremlin hierarchy plan 
to keep their feet on the ground. 

*. . * 
the United 


The satellite which 


States is expected to launch some-| 


time in 1958 will travel around the 
earth once every 90 minutes, or in 
about twice the time it takes for 
a rumor to make the rounds, 


" 
| will be shown at 


most | 


in Britain 

U.K. shipyards boom 
Although orders for new ships 

| placed in British yards slackened 


last year, revival began in the last 
quarter and continued throughout 


| 
| 
| 


|the first six months of 1955, The 
| latest figures of the industry's 
Trade Association show that at 


| the end of June orders totalled 
$1,470 million. 


| 
Brisk booking 
Of the 140,000 sq. ft. of stand 
space available for the first part 
of the 1956 British Industries Fair, 
}more than 100,000 sq. ft. have al- 
ready been booked, and a further 
| 80,000 have been earmarked for 
| firms who have indicated their in- 
tention of exhibiting. This first 
{part of the Fair will be held at 
; Earls Court, London, from Febru- 
jary 22 to March 2, and the second 
part at Olympia, London, and 
| Castle 3romwich, Birmingham, 
|from April 23 to May 4 
Edinburgh film festival 
At 


least Canadian films 
the 9th Interna- 
tional Edinburgh Festival, to be 
held from August 21 to September 
11 3ritish films to be shown 
jthe Festival include the comedy 
|*Doctor At Sea” sequel to the 
highly successful “Doctor In The 
| House”, and an example of the ex- 
cellent series known “Trans- 
| atlantic Teleview”. 

|Umpire in Scotland 

| A Canadian farmer was called 
jupon to act as umpire when two 
| judges disagreed over the merits 
lof two Ayrshire cows at the an- 
nual Kinrosshire Agricultural 
| Show at Kinross, Scotland, recent- 
jly. He was Mr. A. L. Young of 
| Brooks, Alberta, who now on 
| holiday in the U.K. and is spend- 
ing part of his time visiting vari- 
ous agricultural shows. 


London motor 

Several new models will make 
|their first appearance at this 
| year’s Motor Show in London, from 
| October 19-29, which will feature 
the products of 534 exhibitors. In- 
terest expressed by prospective 
overseas visitors, over 7,500 of 
|} whom came to the last event, hag 
never been greater, says the U.K, 
| Society of Motor Manufacturers 


}and Traders. 


eight 
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is 
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|\Cancer cure 


‘in 20 years 
| FREDERICTON, N.B 


— There 
will be a cure for cancer within 
|20 years, according to Dr. B. R. 
|Baker of the Southern Research 


| Institute at Birmingham, Ala. 
| “Drugs for the cure of the ma- 
| jor types of cancer will be found 
| within the next 20 years,” Baker 
| told the seventh summer seminar 
}on the chemistry of natural pro- 
ducts at the University of New 
| Brunswick recently. 
| He said chemotherapy, the cure 
}of diseases by drug treatment, 
| Should be applied to cancer as it 
| had been outstandingly successful” 
{against such bacterial diseases as 
pneumonia and tuberculosis. 
“With the advent of sulfa drugs 
and the antibiotics, one rarely dies 
from pneumonia today,” he said, 
“The strides in TB treatment have 
been so great that many of our 
important sanitoriums have been 
closing their doors for lack of sufe 


| ficient patients.” 
| 


Copper is the oldest metal of 
| commerce, 3157 


Fs 


arch in which 200 Cadets took part, 


these two cadets suffered from the dust and heat, but later reported no regrets, They are Bian 
Simcoe of Winnipeg and Paul Perret of Duck Lake. 
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\V “ENING THE FIELD 


1 the endeavor of the 
Experimental Stations to 


effectively the large territory co- 
stations 


vered, the illustration 


Canada 
serve 


are proving valuable. They cover 
a wide area and provide an ex- 
cellent opportunity for testing 
under a variety of conditions rc- 
sults obtained experimentally al 
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THE WAY. SUCCESSFUL: EARN RS pol 


THE ae 
SUCCESSFUL 
FARMER USES 


BUTLER 


SPECIAL FARM 
BUILDINGS 


GRAIN OR HAY STORAGE—WORKSHOP—MACHINE SHED! 


® 36’ x60’ stores up to 
21,000 bushels. 


® Easily and quickly 


Store your 1955 crop, and your crops 
for years to come, in a lightning- 
safe, fire-safe BUTLER Special Farm 
Building. 
spoilage or grade loss — no danger 


There'll be no sweating, 


erected by local jrom rodents, cattle or thieves. Up 
labor. in a matter of days, yet built to pro- 
vide weather-tight storage through- 

® No painting. Mini- out your entire farming career. Has 
mum maintenance. year-round use — for grain, feed or 


hay — as machine shop, work shop, 


® Fire - safe and 
weather - tight. 


implement shed and every other 
farm purpose. 


Where you see a 


BUTLER you see a successful farmer, 


® Rodent proof. 


so why not put one up on your farm 


this yeor. 
® Has year-round use. Mail this Coupon for Details 
ERO ie TT BET sb pee Las Tel 
! STEEL BUILDING SALES \ 
! & SERVICE 
| 2708 - 6th St. S.E., Burnsland, Calgary { 
s , I Please send me full inf tmation and de- | 

Steel Building tails of the Butler Special Farm Building, 
without obligation. 

SALES & SERVICE |)". ; 1 

2708) 6lh Stik, see. | 
| ADDRESS { 


Burnsland, Calgary 


Oe ye ey 


SEE YOUR LOCAL BUTLER DEALER 
— 
| hie weal 
spall. j Al 
: Sitrec poctures 


What About Ulcers? 


Even though an ancient physician described 
almost two thousand years ago, this disabling cor 
associated with the fast pace of modern life. About 


leer of the stomach 
ion is particularly 
10 per cent of all 


Americans develop an ulcer some time during their life. The disease is 
actually an eroded crater in the lining of the stomach or its exit passage, 


the duodenum. The crater is cre- @ 


ated by over-production of potent 
digestive acids. 

Fortunately, medical scientists 
are finding new ways of helping 
ulcer victims overcome this pain- 
ful, sometimes fatal, gastric ail- 
ment. If you have an ulcer, luckily, 
you'll have pain. This is nature’s 
warning. The pain is usually local- 
ized right under the ribs and 
occurs in bouts of fifteen minutes 
to an hour's duration. 

Unchecked, the gastric acids, 
which have penetrated the mem- 
brane lining of the stomach, will 
eat their way right on through 
the rest of the muscular tissue, 
sometimes causingy a dangerous 
hemorrhage or a dumping of the 
stomach's contents into the abdom- 
inal cavity and so bringing on 
peritonitis, 


We know that highly seasoned | 


foods, smoking and other indul- 
gences can help cause peptic ulcer, 


important. Persistent worrying 
over business or personal affairs 
plays an important role too 

What can be done for ulcer suf- 
fevers? Physicians know that diet 
is very important, that snacks be- 
tween meals put something be- 
tween the stomach and the potent 
acids it secretes. Surgeons have 
tried cutting certain nerves which 
stimulate acid production, and 
drues-have been developed which 
ir it these nerves 

None of these techniques, how- 
ever, completely shuts off the de- 
s-uctive effects of acid. 


and the | 


stand-by of the ulcer sufferer is 
still the antacid. The most com- 
monly used antacid is bicarbonate 
of soda, which acts to take the 
bite out of stomach acids by neu- 
tralizing them to form harmless 
compounds. A more effective sub- 
stance is Gelusil, which combines 
two acid-neutralizing substances, 
aluminum hydroxide and magne- 
sium trisilicate. Such a drug com- 
bines with the acid and also physi- 
cally coats the ulcer crater to 
protect it from further erosion. 


One of the newest methods of 
ulcer medication is the use of the 
anti-secretory dvugs, which inhibit 
over-secretion of gastric juices. 
Another line of attack on ulcers is 
the use of sedatives such as pheno- 
barbital to cut down anxiety and 
nervous tension. If all these meas- 
ures fail, the physician may recom- 
mend surgery, particularly if the 


but the mind is evidently just as | trouble is located in certain areas 


of the stomach. Under surgery, all 
or part of the stomach may be re- 
moved or a new exit from the 
stomach to the intestine may be 
formed by the surgeon, 


Most doctors agree that the ulcer 
patient can do a great deal to help 
himself live with his essentially 
incurable condition. He can watch 
his diet, trying to avoid irritating 
foods and stick to the bland ones. 
He can also try to avoid nervous 
stimulation and emotional crises. 
New medical techniques, in the 
long run, can only help the ulcer 
patient to help himself. 
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the parent stations. 

In central Alberta, supervised 
from Lacombe, are ten of these 
illustration stations, They are lo 
cated at Chedderville, Leslieville, 
Acme, Castor, Metiskow, Chau- 
vin, Athabasca, St. Paul, Bonny- 
ville and Evansburg. Supervisors 
L. J. Anderson and S. Churcli 
guide operations and with the 
co-operation of the men on whose 
farms these stations are situated 
useful information is obtained. 

To study farm practices under 
local soil and climatic conditions 
is the objective of illustration 
s‘ation work. We have a wide 
variety of soils in central Alberta 
and a diversity of climatic coii- 
ditions, the supervisors say 
When the illustration stations 
staried several years ago they 
were primarily demonstration sta 
tions, Since that time the work 
has been steadily expanded un- 
til fact finding as well as demon- 
stration now occupies an impor- 
tant place. 

Cereal crops, forage crops, ro- 
tations and soil fertility are am 
ong studies undertaken. Weath- 
er data are recorded, farm busi- 
ness practices encouraged and 
methods of cultivation compared 
Among the’ forage crop studies 
»~e erass nursery plots at Atha 
basea, Castor and Metiskow. de 
signed to test the adaptability of 
various species. Tests with gras- 
ses and legumes alone and in 
combination are located at Leslie 
ville, Chauvin, Athabasca, St. 
Paul, Bonnyville and Evansburg. 
Seed increase bocks of suitable 
grasse: are maintained at various 
stations, pasture studies are con- 
ducted, and on land subject to 
flooding at Castor demonstration 
blocks of grass-alfalfa combina- 
tions are maintained. 
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IN REMEMBRANCE J. H. ROTH 

Elder John H. Roth was born 
in Eureka, South Dakota Febru- 
ary 4, 1886, and died at the Glen- 
dale Sanitarium and hospital in 
Glendale, Calif. Aug, 13, 1955. 

Mr. Roth was a minister for 
the Seventh-day Adventist deno- 
mination for 41 years. He ob- 
tained his preparation for the 
ministry in the schools of the de- 


eentes 
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nomination, attending Sheyenne 
River Academy in Harvey, North 
Dakota; Union College in Lincoln, 
Nebraska, Clinton Theological 
Seminary, Clinton, Missouri. As a 
young minister Elder Roth sev- 
ved as an evangelist in the states 
of Kansas, Nebraska, New York 
and Missouri. 


In the year 1918 he was called 
to youth leadership in North Da- 
hota Conference and eventually 
Bible teacher at the Sheyenne 
River Academy. While serving as 
Bible teacher there in 1921 he 
was invited by the denomination 
to the republic of Argentina, *. 
A. His service as an overseas 
w sad for S.D.A. covered a span 
of 74 years during which time 
he was president of the Buenos 
Aires and North Argentina Con- 
ferences. For nearly half of the 
time he labored in Argentina he 
was head of the Theological de- 
partment of the River Plate Cotl- 
lege in Entre Rios, It was during 
this time that Elder Roth pre- 
pared a Spanish textbook on Pas- 
toral Training which is still being 
used in the denomination’s Spa- 
nish language training colleges 
through Latin America 

His influence over those who 
were his students at the college 
can be seen in the many workers 
scattered all over the South and 
Inter-American fields and in the 
United States. Many of them are 
carrying heavy responsibilities in 
the Lord’s work. 

In 1929 he returned home and 
served for five years as Home 
Missionary Secretary of the Can- 
adian Union. In the summer of 
1934 the South Dakota Confer 
ence chose him as it’s president. 
He served for two terms. He was 
then called to the Kansas Con- 
ference where he served the staic 
in which he began his ministry 
as its president for ten years un- 
til his retirement from active ser- 
vice due to ill health. 

Expressive of the regard in 
which he was held in the S.D.A. 
denomination is this message 
which was sent by the denomina- 
tion’s leadership in Washington, 
D.C., the S.D.A. General Confer- 
ence, 

“Brother Roth’s long and faith- 
ful service both overseas and in 
the homeland won him the love 
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and respect of his fellow workers 
May the hope of the resurrection 
be the comfort of the family in 
their loss.” General Conference 
Committee, Secretary, H. T. F: 
liott. 

In the year 1909 Mr. Roth was 
united in marriage to Lydia 
Swandt of Bowdon, N. Dakota. 
To this union were born two 
sons and two daughters. 
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Dr. F. J. Greaney 
Director, 

Line Elevators Farm Servic: 

Winnipeg, Manitoba. 


Sponsored by the following c 
Federal, Alberta Pacific, Pioneer 
Consolidated, Paterson, McCabe ri 
Heimbecker, Inter - Ocean, Ellison Mi 
and Quaker Oats. 


HARVEST FOR 
"TOP QUALITY” Gikh\i*: 


High quality is the key that \ 
nable Canada to maintain 
sent enviable position in tiie grai 


markets of the world. There is still 
i need and a demand for top quaiity: 
wheat, and other grains. With good 
crops in prospect, it is more im- 
portant than ever this year 


western farmers to avoid losses in 
grain quality and yield through the 
use of faulty and careless harvesting 
methods. « 

Time of Harvesting. It is a well 
established fact that the cutting of 
grain before it is ripe means a 
sacrifice of both yield and quality. 
Just because the combine is ready 
to go, is no reason why any farmer 
should “beat the gun” and start 
harvesting before the grain crops 
are fully mature, It should be re- 
membered that, according to govern- 
ment grain-grading regulations, No. 
1 Northern wheat will be graded 
No. 2 Northern if it carries more 
than 1 per cent of green kernels. 


Avoid Harvest Losses. A high- 
grade standing grain crop can be 
ruined by the use of faulty or care- 
less harvesting methods. Inefficient 
or improper combining or threshing 
can be, and very often is, responsible 
for reducing the quality "(the grade) 
of many grain crops. In most areas 
of Western Canada, field stands of 
all cereal crops are good this year. 
If the proper care is taken in 
harvesting them they should pro- 
duce “top quality” grain. Splitting 
of wheat, peeling and breaking ot 
barley, and cracking of flaxseed ean 
be eliminated almost completely if 
farmers and combine_operators will 
only take the time and the care to 
see to it that their combines or 
threshing machines are properly ad- 
iusted for “quality” grain produe- 
iion. Slow eylinder speeds, and 
keeping cylinder, conecaves, sieves 
ind wind properly adjusted at all 
times will result in the minimum 

mount of kernel damage. 

Get the best possible returns from 
your 1955 grain crops by harvesting 
them carefully, Harvest for “top 
quality” grain in 1955. 
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around Vancouver 


Har- 


bour through beautiful Burrard Inlet and the Gulf of Georgia will be a 
feature of the 36th Annual Convention of the Canadian Weekly Newspap- 
ers Association at Vancouver. The cruise for the newspaper delegates and 
their wives wiil be provided in the Canadian Pacific Railways beautiful 


coastal steamer, 
gle route, 


Princess Patricia, which normally plies the famous trian- 
linking Vancouver, Victoria and Seattle. 
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